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PREFAGE, 


The Religious Congress held in Tokyo in May 1904, 
was an event of such unique import in the life of the 
Japanese nation, not to say in the history of religious move- 
ments, that no apology is needed for presenting a report of 
its proceedings for the benefit of the English-speaking and 
English-reading world. Never before has such gathering of 
men of supposedly antagonistic faiths been held in this 
Island Empire, and it would be hard to forecast its far-reach- 
ing influence upon the development of her national life and 
international relations. 

In the spring of 1897 at the time of the visit to Japan 
of the late Dr. John Henry Barrows, so prominently con- 
nected with the holding of the Parliament of Religions in 
Chicago in 1893, a small gathering of Buddhists, Shintoists 
and Christians was convened in Tokyo with a view doubtless 
of giving some practical effect to the ideals set up by that 
other great gathering across the sea. Whatever may he 
its ultimate influence upon the religious world: of Japan, 
the perceptible results hitherto have been small. Whether 
this has grown out of the inherent impossibility of reach- 
ing any harmonization whatever of such widely different 
religions, or whether it is due more largely to the difficulty 


of persuading their adherents to lay aside their sectarian 
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bitterness and become better acquainted with one another, 
remains yet to be seen. In any case the contrast between 
the reception given by Japanese society to this wellmeant 
effort, and the welcome accorded to the ConGREss OF JAPANESE 
Reticionists of which the following pages are a brief record 
is sufficiently striking. The wide-spread interest—indeed 
the all but universal enthusiasm with which it has been greet- 
ed by the Japanese press and the thoughtful public strongly 
suggest that this Congress marks the begin ning of a new 
epoch in the history of religion in Japan. 

While frankly recognizing the all but insuperable diffi- 
culties in the way of a rapprochement on the basis of doctrinal 
beliefs and religious practices, the religious leaders to whose 
keen insight and catholicity of spirit this Congress owes its 
initiation and success, could see no reason why, at a time of 
national crisis like the present, all religionists should not 
come together as brothers, acknowledging one another’s 
sincerity, and cordially unite in the promotion of both nation- 
al and international good-fellowship. And who shall say 
them nay? 

Al religious men are to be forever at war, when shall the 
world have peace? May we not well pray that among men 
of faith and spiritual intuition mutual good-will may in- 
creasingly abound 

“Till the war-drum throbs no longer 
And the battle-flags are furl’d, 


In the Parliament of man, 
The Federation of the world.” 


Kenryvu Yosurpa (Buddhist Priest. Principal, . = , : | Rericut § (Shinto Pri i 
Middle School, Shinshu Sect. Otani Trine) BoxuZAn Nisurart (Bubdhist Priest, Premier Soto Sect.) aI oe ats ie Priest, Premier, 
IKKO<yO Sect. 


Toxo Kripa (Buddhist Priest, Soto Sect. Seman Ovcur (Buddhist.) Sono Isnixawa (Buddhist Priest, Soto 
Counselor of Hiheiji.) Sect. Manager of Sojiji.) 
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Parker Sext (Buddhist Priest, Bunyu Nawnso (Buddhist Priest, Moriranr Hrrara (Shinto 


Mokurat Suimasi] (Buddhist Sensuo Murakami (Buddhist, Bun- 

Principal, Middle School Bungakuhakushi. President Priest, Archbishop, Tai ries shi r : akuhakushi f 

rincipal, Middle School, }ungakuhakushi. resident, riest, Archbishop, Tai- Priest, Chiep Preacher, gakuhakushi, Lecturer, College o 
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SerHer YosurmurA (Shinto Saxunosuiy Moropa (Episco- Ryouo SuGA (Buddhist Priest, SonkO SENKE (Shinto Priest, JrkuN SAxtyA (Buddhist Priest, 
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CONGRESS OF JAPANESE RELIGIONISTS, 


> Petit 


I. 


Origin and Organization. 


HE Congress of Japanese religionists was held on 
yas the 16th of May 1904, at 2 p. m. in the Chi- 
AC ¢ konshido Hall, in Shiba Park, Tokyo, when 

“85 about I500 persons were in attendance. It was 
composed of Shintoists, Buddhists, Catholic and Protes- 


tant Christians, Japanese and foreigners of both sexes, 


prominent in their several religious communions. The 
gathering together of so many representatives of so many 
religions in one place with a common purpose is some- 
thing without parallel in this country, and rare in any 
country. Hitherto Shintoists, Buddhists. and Christians 
have thought and spoken of one another too much as 
heretics and heathen, and even religious sects having a 
common origin have often treated one another as mutual 


enemies. But to our amazement, as if in the twinkling 
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of an eye, they come together in response to a common 
call, and hand in hand seek to promote a common end. 
Surely this is an event of no ordinary moment in the 
history of religion and civilization, and is worthy of careful 
record. 

No doubt an event of this kind is in part a product 
of the times, but its origin is to be traced to a higher 
Providence. 7 

It may be asked whether religion itself does not 
naturally call for such a Congress. Some may say that 
it must be due to certain unique qualities inherent in the 
Japanese, while others would ascribe it to the progress 
of the science of comparative religion. But without under- 
taking to answer such questions, we may say that the 
immediate cause is to be traced to the Russo-Japan war. 

The Imperial Edict declaring war with Russia was 
issued on Feb: roth, rgo4. When the sympathy of the 
civilized world was being directed towards the brave army 
and navy and patriotic people of Japan, with her usual 
cunning Russia sought to divert it by recalling to public 
attention a cartoon ascribed to the German Emperor, re- 
presenting the oppression of the white by the yellow 
races, and for a time they succeeded in awakening no 
small fears among the former by the use of the current 


phrase ‘yellow peril,” seeking to show that this would 
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be a war between the white and yellow races, and that 
victory for Japan would mean a dreadful yellow peril for 
the rest of the civilized world. Moreover they did not 
scruple to stir up religious prejudice by applying the 


’ 


term “heathen” to their foes, saying that as they were 
heathen and themselves Christians, this was a war be- 
tween “heathenism” and Christianity, or in other words 
a religious war. On the other hand, there have beea those 
among our Own countrymen who, moved by anti-foreign 
prejudice and sectarian bitterness have tried in a similar 
spirit to awaken the religious animosities of the Japanese 
public. 

Recognizing therefore the need for a clear and im- 
partial setting forth of the actual facts, the following lead- 
ing religionists—some acting as promoters and others as 
supporters of the project—made plans for the holding of 


this religious congress. 


Promoters :— 
ANEZAKI MASAHARU. Murakami SENSHO, 
EBAaRA SOROKU, Nanjo Bunvuv. 
Exsina Danyjo. Oucut SEIRAN. 
HayasHt GEMmyo. SAJL JITSUNEN. 
Hirata Morirane. SaKAINO TETSU. 
Honpa YOIcHI. SaKiyA JIKUN. 


IpuKA KAJINOSUKE. Sekt Tarket, 


Supporters 


ORIGIN 


INouYE TErsujiro. 
IsHIKAWA Sopo. 
Kawase HIpDEHARU. 
Kipa Toxo, 
Kozak Kono. 
Kuropa SHINTO. 


Mavepa YEIUN. 


Moropa SAKUNOSHIN. 


ABE Iso. 

AKIBA SHU‘TAKU, 
AMAZAWA BUNGA. 
Anpo Taro. 


ASAMAKI ZEKKEI. 


Bauiacu, J. H. Rev. 


CuipaA CHUSAKU. 


Coates, (HH Rev: 


Dartpo CHOAN. 


Dearinc, J. L. Rev. 


Enpbo NICHIGO. 
Fujioka Koko. 
Fukuoka H1pet. 
Fukuyama Mokxupo. 
FurUKAWaA GITEN, 


Furusawa BuNNo. 


of the project :— 


AND ORGANIZATION. 


SENKE SONKO. 
SHIBATA REetIcHt. 
SumapDaA BANKON. 
Suimajt Moxkurat. 
Suca Ryouwo. 
YosHIDA KENRYU, 


YosHIMURA .SEIHEL. 


Hori Kewnroku. 
Hosuino HIsANARI. 
HosHino Kora. 
InovuvE Toyoraro. 
IKEYAMA EIKICHI. 
Imprir, W. Rev. 
IsnrkKawa KiIsABURO. 
ISHIWARA YASUTARO. 
IsHIZAKA KAMEKICHI. 
IwakurA Osako. 
Iwasa ToKuKo, 
Iwasawa HEeIKkicni. 
Izawa SuHujt. 

Izumrt Micnto, 
Katse Cuuzo. 


KAMIYA DaltsuHu. 
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Ga Retsut. 
Guy, H..H. Rev. 
GREENE, D. C. Rev. 


Hatrano DEeEnNsHIRo, 


Count Hicasurkuse Tsukt. 


Htoxrt Moxuzen. 
Hrratwa YOoOsuHIyasu. 
Htirosu1t Kopo, 
Hoxkaku ZENKIO, 
Viscount Honpa Kojo. 
KuRAHARA IKWAKU. 
Kurizuka SHoco. 
Kusunoki Ryvuzo. 
Kuwata Kouet. . 
Matsumort REIUN, 
MatsusHimMs ATSUSHI. 
Mayama GISAKU. 
MICHISHIGE SHINKYO. 
Miyata Naojtro. 
Mocuizukt SHINKo, 
Moroort Hoyet. 


Morora YUujrro. 


Viscount NaGat CHOKUSAI. 


Nakajima KwWaNsHu. 


Nakajima Rrkx1zo, 


Kanpa Satcutro. 
Kanexo Jozen. 
KatrayvaMa Koxkka, 
Kato GENCHT. 
Kato KuMAIcHiIRo. 
Kawal Terzo. 
Kirano Gempo. 
KinosHira GINRYU. 


Kono Houn. 


Maroguis Kuca Mrcuiuisa, 


Takaci GIKAl. 
Takacr JINTARO. 
TakaGI KENKAN. 
Takacr Masakarsu. 
TakanasHlt Daizo. 
TaKAUASHL FUSATARO. 
TAKAHASHI SHUFU. 
Takat Mako. 
Tamura Naot. 
Tanaka Hrrovukt. 
Tok ZENjo. 
‘Tokuromr IICHrRO. 
Toyvooka Hakupbo. 
Tsuba Nikko, 


TSUNASHIMA KAKICHI. 
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Nakazato: NissHo, 
Niwa SEyIrRo.' 

Oca Ryocuu. 

O1wa YOosHINAO. 
Ora SETSUGAN. 

Ota Toxuno. 

Orort SEsso. 
SAIKAISHI SHIZUKA. 
Saito YUISHIN, 

Sako EGEN. 

SAKURAI Gyo. 
Sasaki GEssHo. 
SATAKE » KWANKAI. 
SawayaGi MaSATAro. 
Baron SENKE SOMPUKU. 
SENUMA KaAKUSABURO. 
SHIBATA ICHINO. 
SHIBATA TESSHIN, 
SHIMADA SaBuRO. 
SHIMIZU Ryuzan, 
SHUTARA Ryoyen. 
SoPER Jurtus, Rev. 


SUGASE YOSHTHIDE. 


Ucuipa Toru. 
Umenara Toru. 
Uvyemura Masauisa. 
Uvesucrt Bunsuu. 
UyEYAMA JUICHIRKO. 
Wapba HIperToyo. 
Waymma Monsno. 


Wasuio JUNKYO. 


VISCOUNT WATANABE Ku- 


NITAKE, 
Watanabe Hayjimu. 
Yaci KoKan. 
YayIMA Kajrko. 
Yamapda Kono, 
YaMaDA TOTARO. 
YAMAGA KINOSHIN. 
YAMAGOSHI TENKYO. 
YAMAMOTO DalIZzEN. 
YAMAZAKI NARITAKA. 
YASUKAWA SHIGENARI, 
Yoxkor Toxto. 


Yoko KeENSHU. 


ye 
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The following is the circular letter issued to some 
2300 persons occupying places of importance in the reli- 


gious and social world of Japan :— 


> O44 — = 


Reasons for calling a meeting of representatives of all 
religions in Japan to be held in the Chiukonshido- 
Kaikwan, Shiba, Tokyo, on the 16th day, 5th 
month, 37th Year of Meiji (May 16th, 1904.) 


CS 
—-+ ot 


The war in which Japan is now engaged is one on 
the issue of which depend the welfare of the empire and 
the peace of the East. At such a time therefore it is 
our duty as a people not only to be at one among our- 
selves in the defense of our common rights, but also to 
be governed by such principles as are worthy of an en- 
lightened nation. Thus also shall we best further the 
purpose declared in the Imperial Rescript: ‘“ To promote 
the pacific progress of Our empire in civilization; to 
strengthen the ties which bind it in friendship to other 
states; and to secure the permanent peace of the East.” 

Since the outbreak of the war, the resolute attitude 
of the nation and the success that has attended the opera- 
tions of the navy have called forth, both in Europe and 


America, many expressions of sympathy. But it is a 
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matter of much regret to us that there are those abroad 
who are seeking to alienate from Japan the feelings of 
the West, by representing the war as simply one between 
races; and in some cases as a conflict in which Russia 
stands for Christianity and Japan for Buddhism. Equally 
also is it a cause for regret that instances are reported 
of an exhibition of an anti-foreign spirit on the part of 
narrow-minded men in Japan; and of a readiness to make 
use of what presents itself to them as an opportunity to 
advance, by means injurious to others, the interests of 
their own religious faith. 

These facts lay a special responsibility upon the re- 
presentative men of all the religions in the empire. While 
it is the duty of all such to guide the people in matters 
of religion and to inculcate love of country in a manner 
accordant with their own faith and conscience, it is also 
the duty of all to cultivate the great principles of univer- 
sal peace and love, not in the interest of any one creed 
or cult but rather for the benefit .of all men. More par- 
ticularly they should endeavor to make it clear abroad that 
the war is not a conflict of race against race or of religion 
against religion, but one entered into solely for the rightful 
interests of Japan; and at home, while using every proper 
means to bind the whole nation together as one man in 


its contest to secure an honorable peace, they should be 
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forward in efforts to discountenance any spirit of extreme 
nationalism or of animosity between religions. 

For the accomplishment af these ends it is proposed to 
hold a meeting of representatives of the various religions 
of Japan, in order to afford them an opportunity to express 
themselves. If by such a gathering it shall be made mani- 
fest that the ‘present war is not carried on by Japan for the 
establishment of the supremacy of race over race or of reli- 
gion over religion, but solely in the interests of justice and 
of peace, the result will be one well worth accomplishing. 

It is therefore earnestly desired that representatives 
of all the religions of Japan will be present at the meet- 
ing, and will aid in making it known both at home and 
abroad that the position maintained by them is the broad 


and enlightened one set forth above. 


meee 

The promoters had frequent meetings and after 
mature deliberation resolved that there was need for the 
holding of such a congress to remove misunderstandings 
among the Japanese themselves as well as among foreigners, 
and to give counsel to believers of different faiths as to the 
attitude they should assume, and thus make clear to the 
world the position of religionists at this great crisis, They 
therefore decided upon the name, place and date of meet- 


ing, the invitations to be issued, the expenses and so forth. 


ie) THE CONGRESS. 


lL 
The Congress. 


hen May the 16th arrived, it was a peerless day, 

not a cloud in the sky, with no dust stirring, 

warm and pleasant. Over the gate and 

porch at the entrance to the Hall were flying 
the flags of all nations. The decorations, however, in 
keeping with the purpose of the Congress were simple. 
At the gate the tickets were taken and badges handed 
to all the guests, who were met at the porch by the pro- 
moters and ushered into the reception room, where tea 
and cake were served, and then they were conducted to 
the Hall upstairs where the meeting was to be held. On 
the east side the platform was decorated with dwarf pine, 
bamboo and other characteristic plants, behind which were 
the seats for the promoters and supporters; on the right 
sat distinguished guests and ladies, on the left the foreign 
guests and newspaper correspondents, and in front the 
general audience. There were 1086 chairs, and as the 
hour arrived there was not one unoccupied. All the aisles 
and vacant places in the Hall were soon filled to everflow- 


ing, and some had to be turned away. 
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Promptly at 2 p.m. when the opening bell was rung, 
a piano and violin duet was played which soon’ hushed 
the great audience to silence. Marquis Kuga, taking the 
chair, declared the meeting opened, and asked the audience 
to rise while they thrice sang the national anthem “ Azz 
ga yo,’ after which the Rev. Shindo Kuroda, a Buddhist 
priest, on behalf of the promoters, stated the purpose of 
the calling of the Congress, as follows :-— 

“Ladies and Gentlemen :— 

That such a concourse of prominent religionists 
and citizens should greet us at the opening of this Relig- 
ious Congress, so that there is no standing room left in this 
great Hall, is, I assure you, a subject of the profoundest 
rejoicing on the part of the promoters. 

As the circular calling the Congress states its purpose, 
I assume that you all understand it, but I desire to state 
it in a very few words. 

This war which Japan is, now waging with Russia is 
in truth for the safety of the Empire and the peace of the 
Far East. The question before us to-day is—what should 
be the attitude of religionists toward this war? Without 
going into details at all, | may safely assume that you, 
ladies and gentlemen, understand clearly that it should be 
an attitude of serious-mindedness and impartiality. 1 need 


hardly tell you that this war has no connection whatever 
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with religion, for religion is something far raised above 
such strife, and stands for peace. And yet there may be 
some who have misconceptions about it, and we cannot 
say with certainty that there are none who think that the 
cause of this war is religious or racial, or that this is a 
religious and racial war, on the ground that on the one 
hand , the Russians are a white race holding to the 
Christian religion, while on the other, the Japanese are a 
yellow race and their religion is Buddhism. We have 
indeed learned that such prejudice does exist within our 
own empire as also in foreign countries, and so fearing 
lest religious and race prejudice should come in to interfere 
with a just settlement of the question at issue, we have 
called this Congress together. We have felt there was 
need of letting the world know that we religionists in 
this country view this war ina broad and impartial spirit, 
and that this moreover is the attitude of the Japanese 
nation as a whole. It is true that in the public press 
this has been amply discussed, but it has not yet taken 
such practical shape as we felt it could be given by the. 
holding of such a Congress as this, And so for the past » 
two months the promoters have been meeting frequently 
to make plans for it, and we are gratified beyond meas- 
ure to find it the success which we see to-day. 


There are many other things I should like to say, 
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but the time will not permit. There is however one thing 
which I feel I must not omit before taking my seat. 
During the past few days a peculiar rumor has reach- 
ed me to the effect that this Congress has been called 
at the private instigation of the Government. This is of 
course only a rumor, and it may not be at all wide-spread, 
but if it should be, I can only say that it would appear 
to be intended to sow the seeds of discord and bring our 
whole enterprise into disrepute. I think we need not 
trouble ourselves about it, but I wish to repeat that two 
months ago the promoters of their own accord met and 
resolved that it was the duty of religionists at this time 
to show their colors in some such way as this. Of course 
as this is a matter that has to do with the great crisis 
through which we as a nation are now passing, we desired 
as far as possible to secure the sympathetic co-operation 
of the. general public; and that no misunderstandings 
might arise, we took the precaution of consulting with both 
the Foreign and the Home Offices of the Government, in- 
forming them of our plans. The fact is the latter sug- 
gested that we had better abandon the idea, but in spite 
of that we felt that there was a real need for such an 
effort to be made and so proceeded with our arrangements. 
So I would have you all clearly to understand that 


it was with no unworthy worldly idea, but with the purest. 
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motives that this Congress was called and I hope you 
have all come together here to-day with like sincerity and 
open-mindedness.” ( Applause.) 
At the conclusion of Mr. Kuroda’s address, Marquis 
Kuga nominated the Rev. Bokuzan Nishiari, the head of 
the Sodo Sect of Buddhism to preside over the assembly. 
This aged ecclesiastic, though in his 84th year, in the 
midst of great applause came forward with firm step, took 
the chair and declared that the question for discussion 
which had brought them together would now be submitted, 
and asked that the proposed resolution be now read. It 
was read by the Rev. Seiran Ouchi and unanimously 


adopted. The resolution is as follows :-— 


——P>>pe< 


Resolution adopted at a meeting of representatives of 
all religions in Japan held at the Chukonshido 
Kaikwan Tokyo on the 16th day 5th month 
37th year of Meiji (May 16th, 1904). 
sa ee © 

The war now being waged between Japan and Russia 
has for its object, on the part of Japan, the security of the 
empire and the permanent peace of East. It is carried 
on in the interests of justice, humanity and the civilization 


of the world. With differences between races or religions 
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it has nothing whatever to do. We therefore, meeting 
together without distinction of race or religion, agree that 
we will endeavor to publish to the world, each in a manner 
accordant with the methods observed in the religious body 
to which he belongs, the real purpose of the present war 
as now described. We also express a most earnest desire 


for the speedy accomplishment of an honorable peace. 


Hele Lt 
Addresses. 


7% sooner had the resolution been passed than 


distinguished representatives of the various relig- 


she ious sects proceeded to deliver the following 


noteworthy addresses :— 


Rev. Morirane Hirata (S/intoist.) 


“As I am the youngest of the speakers to-day, | 


have ascended the platform first. I cannot but regard 
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it as a distinguished honor of which I am all unworthy to 
be called upon to address such an assembly as | see be- 
fore me. We, the promoters of this Congress, cannot 
sufficiently express our thanks to the ladies and gentlemen 
of all ranks from the noble to the plebean who have come 
out in such large numbers to-day. 

No special subject was assigned me on which to 
speak, and I must confess that what I say will be largely 
what occurs to me while standing before you. I promise 
you it will not exceed fifteen minutes. If indeed I should 
begin to trepass on the next speaker's time | hope some 
one will be good enough to ring me down. 

In Sanscrit, I am told, this world is called “ shada,” 
which may be translated patience or long-suffering. This 
means that in a world like this in which none of us can 
have his own will, we ought to bear with patience the 
things that come to us. In Japanese the world is called 
“ ukiyo,” which is generally said to mean “fleeting world,” 
but the real meaning of the original characters is “world 
of misery or sorrow.” So whether we use the Sanscrit 
or the Japanese the meaning comes to be same thing— 
that men must bear with patience the miseries of their 
lot, for we are bound to be crossed in our plans. As for 
instance in a home where the parents greatly desire 


children, none are born; while many are born into poor 
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homes that can ill afford to support them. Or when 
boys are desired, girls come instead, or wice versa. This 
is indeed a world where things do not turn out as we 
wish, whether it be in the home of the noble, or of those 
who boast of their millions. So we all need courage to 
face everything as it comes. Yes, you all need courage 
to endure the speech I am inflicting upon you, but I hope 
you will be comforted with the thought that the admirable 
addresses to follow will more than take all the bad taste 
out of your mouths. 

Hakuseki Arai, a famous tutor of the sixth Toku- 
gawa Shogun, was as you know a great historian and 
statesman. Among his many famous sayings is one which 
often recurs: to my mind. It is this—“There are three 
things necessary to achievement, viz. wisdom, money and 


oR)? 


patience. A fool can accomplish nothing. A man needs 
wisdom. Without money how little can a man do in this 
world. But patience is the virtue which caps the climax. 
This too is in harmony with both the Sanscrit and Japanese 
idea that we must patiently endure whatever befals us. 

The original principles and beliefs in Christianity, 
Buddhism. and Shintoism are all different; but for the 


leading representatives of these religions to meet together 


* The three words in Japanese end in the same syllable, and so are specially 


forcible —Translator. 
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in the same place and pass the resolution of to-day, 
is nothing but the doing of their duty. - Hitherto the 
adherents of these three religions have not been any 
too courteous to one another, but I hope we shall avail 
ourselves of this opportunity of promoting mutual 
fellowship. . 

Since the beginning of the present reign, our country 
has been opened to foreign intercourse, and many and 
great have been the advances made in material civiliza- 
tion; but when we come to the moral and religious state 
of society, it is if anything worse than before—at least so 
it is said by people of discernment. To remedy this sad 
state of affairs, what shall be done? Without doubt educa- 
tionalists have a special responsibility, but surely we 
religionists are under the most solemn obligations to unite 
to the atmost limit of our power to save our country from 
the prevailing materialism of the age. As each has its 
own distinguishing beliefs, I do not think it possible for 
these religions to become one; but as our ultimate pur- 
pose is the same, it is only fitting that we become better 
acquainted with one another and take counsel together 
for the public good. For us to be divided and mutually 
antagonistic would be to return to the conditions of feudal 
times, when each @azmzate stood for itself and against all 


others. Such can. only end in disaster, 
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Social intercourse may seem a thing of small value, 
but when we meet together we come to understand one 
another better, and only great good can result. The 
late Mr. Fukuzawa, the sage of Mita, used to say that 
the cause of the Saigo rebellion lay in the estrangement 
that grew up between Saigo and Okubo. If they had 
remained friends, that war might have been averted. I 
think so too. When friends live quite apart from each 
other, all sorts of suspicious take root in their minds 
which might have been prevented by social fellowship. 
The benefits to Japan from the averting of that rebellion 
would bear small comparison with those sure to result 
from the representatives of the different religions living 
together on terms of social intimacy. So, though these 
three religions cannot be made one, at least let us com- 
mune together. I hope such gatherings for social inter- 
course will be held often. So we religionists should enter 
into the spirit inculcated in the old word “shaba,” that is 
of mutual forbearance and patience in the midst of what- 
ever ills we meet, and endeavor to cultivate the spirit 
of friendship—for this will be not only for our, own good, 


but for that of the people at large.” (Applause). 
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On the Fundamental Principles of the different 


Religions. 


Mr. Jrrsunen Saji (Unitarian). 


“We rejoice from our hearts in this gathering to- 
day—a gathering unparalleled in the history of our 
country. My first appearance before the public was over 
twenty years ago. At that time Buddhists and Christians, 
through mutual ignorance of each other’s sacred writings 
and literature were always quarrelling with each other. 
In those days now happily past, a pamphlet was issued by 
the Buddhists called “ Gakkyo Shiron” to prove the falsity 
of Christianity, while on the other hand, such Christian 
tracts as the following were widely circulated—“ Kareki 


b 


wo ozgamu gai” (‘the mjury from worshipping a withered 
tree”), “Shichi Fukujin no Tomurai” (“the funeral of the 
Seven Gods of Good Luck”) &e,, the purpose in both cases 
being to stir up bad blood between the adherents of the 
two religions. As we look back upon it now, it .makes 
us feel ashamed. 

That we should meet to-day as we are, is no doubt 
due to the progress of thought during the past twenty 


years, and we look forward to the future with the convic- 
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tion that we shall frequently hold similar meetings again, 
and exhibit the beautiful fruits of religion. 

If we look at the fundamental principles of religion 
from the standpoint of philosophy, we find that we are 
brought face to face with the great problem of the ultimate 
Reality lying back of the universe. When this is realized 
in the religious consciousness it becomes the object of 
religious worship in all the religions. But as the universe 
is immeasurable and infinite, it is too vast to be brought 
within the compass of the human mind, and so it is im- 
possible with our limited iatelligende and the present 
progress of science to frame a definition of the object of 
worship in all the religions which will be uniform, as the 
ideas of different men are bound to be different. Never- 
theless man is man, and the differences between men 
cannot be so great but that their ideas in regard to the 
great fundamental Reality of the universe that they worship 
must gradually come nearer together. As their religious 
faith and philosophical conceptions approach one another, 
I think we may say that they are bound ‘in the end to 
attain to a fundamental religious harmony. 

As we review the development of Buddhism from its 
rise in India to the present day, we can trace a gradual 
progress of thought from pantheism towards monotheism ; 


while Christianity, though strictly monotheistic in its Heb- 


i) 
NO 
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rew origin tends in present day theological thought more 
and more towards pantheism. I firmly believe that there 
is no great fundamental difference between these two 
religions. One is pantheistic monotheism, the other is 
monotheistic pantheism—the only difference is in the posi- 
tion of the adjectives. 

Moreover the Buddhist ‘“‘ Hotoke.” and the Christian 
“God” are both in their nature immeasurable and infinite, 
and the reality for which Buddha and God stand trans- 
cends the determinations of space and time. It is impos- 
sible for man fully to know this Reality. What then shall 
we call it? There is no other name than “the Unknow- 
able.”. Dr. Martinean has said something to this effect 
that ‘man’s faith toward God and the words he uses to 
describe it both fail to set forth the reality of the Divine 
essence, but if we compare this faith with unbelief and 
this language with the practice of some who abandon all 
attempt to describe God, they are immeasurably superior.” 
Language indeed fails, but it is far better to try to find 
a word for this great Reality than not, and in the at- 
tempt to do so, the religious consciousness is awakened, 
and we come to know that Reality. This is of the essence 
of religion. 

What then about our definition of Buddha and of God? 


I cannot but here recall the poem of Saigyo Hoshi, the 
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famous Buddhist priest, in which he tells us the feelings 
with which he visited the Ise shrines. ‘What are ye, ye 
Gods? I know not. Yet tears of gratitude flow down 
my cheeks.” These simple words beautifully set forth the 
lofty faith of this great man. Also the words of one of 
the ancients comes to me—“I know not what is behind 
the mists that cover the Yoshino mountain, but as far as 
my eyes can see, there is nothing but a blooming mass 
of cherry blossoms.” There is a hidden meaning here far 
deeper than the words would seem to suggest. What 
shall we say of that God, that is revealed in our conscious- 
ness? In Christianity He is called Love, in Buddhism— 
Benevolence. The words used are different, but the reality 
they represent is the same. The hidden depths of the 
Divine nature are beyond our comprehension, yet as far as 
man’s thought reaches, He is Benevolence—He is Love. 
As regards the God of the Christian, and the Buddha, 
Hotoke or Nyorai of the Buddhist, the Brahma of the 
Brahmins, the God of the Koran or of Genesis or of the 
Gospels, there may be differences of doctrinal opinion, 
but the religious sentiments of men take their rise from 
their daily aspirations after that ultimate Reality of the 
Universe and no one can doubt that in our deepest souls 
we all hold communion with that innermost Reality. This 


great Reality changes not but is ever the same to all, 
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though by all variously viewed and described. Suppose 
we have five brothers who undertake to tell about their 
father’s benevolence. If we compare the views of the 
twenty four year old brother with those of the brother 
only three or four years old, we cannot, according to the 
science of child psychology, make the two identical. Yet 
there is but the one father. So long as there are five 
brethren, the standard of thought for each will be dif 
fferent. And yet each and all are but echoes of the 
father’s benevolence. 

After all, though our doctrinal beliefs differ they do 
no more than state the Benevolence of Buddha or the Love 
of God reflected in our hearts, under different names giving 
expression to our praises, and it is my deep conviction 
that there exists no reason for us to contend with one 


another over words,” (Applause). 


Rev. Kopo Kozaxt (Christian). 


“TI think this is the first time since the beginning of 
our national history that such a gathering as this has been 
convened. Even among the nations of the West such a 


phenomenon is indeed rare. Eleven years ago in the city 
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of Chicago the World’s Parliament of Religions was held. 
In company with the Rev. Reiichi Shibata I had the honor 
of being present. I suppose the getting up of such a 
Parliament may have been due to the characteristic fond- 
ness of Americans for novelties, but any way it was a 
great success. + It continued for seventeen days from 
morning till night every day, with an attendance varying 
from 2000 to 3000, when papers and addresses were 
presented by several scores of speakers. This meeting 
is only for a day—nay for only -half a day. As I look 
over the audience and see the large concourse of people 
before me, it seems to me that even though we had ar- 
ranged to meet for two or three days, we should have 
been greeted with equally large audiences. I am wonder. 
ing now whether we promoters did not make a mistake 
in limiting it to one day. 

The Parliament of Religions in Chicago was. held at 
the time of the Great Exposition, and was in itself-a kind 
of religious exposition at which a vast number of curious 
things were. collected and exposed to public view. Our 
Congress to-day is very different from that. It is called 
together at a time of great national crisis and is: an out- 
growth of the needs of the hour. It is accordingly not 
for purposes of entertainment that we are met together 


to-day. It is my profound conviction that you all, ladies 
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and gentlemen, have come here to-day in a_ spirit of 
deep seriousness. (Applause). 

As has been stated in the foreign press, this is a 
war between the civilizations of the 16th and the 2oth 
centuries, in which Russia represents the former and 
Japan the latter. (Applause). Japan stands for the policy 
of the open door in commerce ; Russia for that of the 
closed door to all but herself. Russia stands for despotic 
government, Japan for popular freedom and constitutional 
government. he difference here is as great as that be- 
tween the mire of the streets and the clouds of heaven. 
Not only so, but there is no such thing as religious liberty 
in Russia, where all the people are forced to accept only 
one form of religious faith ; while in Japan the Constitution 
not only definitely guarantees freedom of religious belief, 
but so long as one fulfils his duty as a citizen he is per- 
fectly frees to adopt any religion or ,to establish any 
religious sect he wishes, This is a height of religious 
liberty practically found in no other country in the world, 
with the exception, of course, of those two countries which 


have reached the highest summit of civilization yet. known, — 


England and America—and so we must say that Japan 
represents 20th century civilization. (Applause). 
But Russia is assiduously seeking to propagate among 


the nations of the West two egregious errors in regard 
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to this war, One of these is that as this is a war between 
the white and yellow races, if Russia is defeated, it means 
the subjugation of the white races by the yellow—a con- 
tingency that should be viewed with alarm by all the other 
white races. The other is that as this is a war between 
Christianity and heathenism, if Russia fails it will be a 
great disgrace to Christianity, and will lead to a dread- 
ful persecution from heathenism. These and similar views 
are persistently disseminated even to the remotest corners 
of Western lands by that semi-official Russia organ, the 
Novya Vremya and others. It is indeed an attempt at 
deception on a gigantic scale. 

While this is true of the country with which we are 
at war, on the other hand, in certain parts of our own 
land we hear of the people persecuting Christian evan- 
‘gelists, as if they were Russian spies. Is not this some- 
thing of which we as a nation should be heartily ashamed? 
At a time like this, though the religions to which we hold 
be ever so different, surely the whole nation—irrespective 
of differences of creed—must unite as one man if we would 
‘accomplish a final victory over our foes. ‘To fail in 
such union must be nothing short of a great national 
disaster. 

This Congress has been called, as has been stated 


in the resolution already passed, for the purpose of 
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removing such misunderstandings both in our own country 
and abroad, 

We have met together to-day in a spirit of mutual 
toleration, that we, as religionists might indirectly con- 
tribute something to the successful performance of our 
national duty at this great crisis. 

Happily so far we have had nought but a succession 
of signal victories both on sea and land, and the glory of 
our country shines ever brighter. But at such a time 
our responsibility as religionists is indeed not small. To 
meet together as we are to-day, recognizing the freedom 
of each and all to hold to his own religious convictions, 
and in a broad catholicity of spirit to'mingle in social 
intercourse, and thus show a united front in promoting the 
public good, is a spectacle which will I doubt not call 
forth expressions of surprise and delight among the 
peoples of the West. It is not only greatly to the credit 
of our country, but it means the proclamation to the world 
of a broad, generous, unsectarian, universalistic spirit, 
yet it carries with it too, solemn obligations for the future.” 


(Applause). 
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The Relation of Religion to War. 
Prof. SensHo Murakami (Buddhist ve 


“Ladies and Gentlemen :— . 

This is a war unprecedented in history. | Shall 
we rejoice or shall we mourn? If we but remember that 
war is the enemy of peace and the greatest calamity that 
can befal a people, we must say that to us Japanese this. 
war is indeed the most lamentable event that could possibly 
befal us. However as we consider the contents of the: 
Imperial Edict declaring war with Russia, we find that: 
according to the Imperial Will the purpose of the war is, 
“the security of the Empire and the eternal peace of the 
Far East.” Moreover as we reflect that as a result of this 
war the glory of His Imperial Majesty will shine unimpeded 
throughout the world and Japan will become in fact what 
she is in name, Great Fapan, so that withouts hame she 
may be called one of the great Empires of the world, we 
cannot doubt that in the midst of this great national grief, 
we Japanese are justified also in regarding it as a sub- 
ject for rejoicing. 

Now as this Congress of to-day is not only a gather- 
ing of Japanese citizens but particulaly of Japanese. reli- 
gionists | would ask your indulgence while I express my 


humble opinion and tell you of my hopes ve. this war! 
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This is a war unprecedented in our history and so is this 
Congress. This gathering of to-day I regard as not only 
an evidence of the virtue of His Majesty the Emperor but 
of the national Japanese spirit. 

Look for a moment at the political world, Although 
ordinarily the relations between the Government and the 
people and especially between the different political parties 
are those of conflict, when we come to deal with a foreign 
foe whether it be in the Japan-China war of ten years 
ago or the Japan-Russo war of to-day, are not the domes- 
tic foes of yesterday speedily changed into warm friends 
with but one mind for the good of the state? I think 
this is a unique characteristic of our people. This is true 
not only in the sphere of politics but of religion as well. 
We must admit that in ordinary times the relations be- 
tween Buddhists and Christians are not the most peaceful, 
and this is equally true of the various sects and denom- 
inations of both religions. Why is it then that though 
of so many different religious persuasions we are met as 
we are to-day? [ think we may attribute the impelling 
motive to the nationalistic spirit. In other words your love 
for your country has brought you all here to-day, and en- 
abled you to forget your religious differences. 

I should like to speak to you about (1) the relation 


between religion and the nation and (2) the relation be- 
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tween religion and the present national crisis,;—in other 
words between religionists and the war. 

(1) What is the relation religion holds to the nation ? 
Religion is a universal thing, standing for equality among 
all men. The nation exists only in contradistinction from 
all—each maintaining its own independence. Whatever 
may happen in the future, as far as we can judge in the 
present, we cannot yet look upon the whole world as 
one nation. And so judging from their essential nature, 
religion and the nation are incompatible with each other, 
at least theoretically, but in fact we cannot propagate 
reilsion separated wholly from nationality. Here the two 
must be brought into one. Practical religion consists in 
the dissemination among the people of the truth contained 
in religion. Religion is like the plants, and the nation is 
like the ground in which they grow. Religion like the 
plants can be put into any soil. But when once the seeds 
have been sown and grown, an inseparable relation grows 
up between the plant and the soil, between religion and 
the nation. If the soil is good, the plant thrives—if bad, it 
deteriorates and finally withers away. Just so if the nation 
prospers, its religion prospers; if the nation degenerates, 
religion degenerates also. And so religionists out of gra- 


titude for what their country has done for them ought to 
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pray for its prosperity and exert themselves to the ut- 
most to promote its interests. 

What has religion to. do with the present crisis? 
What should be the attitude of religionists to the present 
war? Here we must say that the relation of religion to 
war cannot be the same as to the nation; for religion 
and war are as mutually antagonistic as fire and water. 
Religion, as you know, stands for benevelence, philan- 
throphy and the saving of men; and so there seems no 
possible reconciliation between religion and that terrible 
scourge of war which demands that men from the moment 
it begins are resolved not only to slay their foes but 
often their friends. And so there are those who maintain 
that religion must always be opposed to war. But I do 
not think we are shut up to this conclusion. For religion 
really is something that is ‘neither fvo-war nor ané-war. 
When we reason from the standpoint of the universality 
of religion, it must absolutely oppose war. But on the 
other hand when we view religion from the point of 
view of its relation to men of different races and nations, 
we cannot say that war is absolutely bad, and yet as’ 
we reflect farther, religion is something higher than any 
one nation or all nations together, and so religion pro- 
perly has nothing whatever to do with war. This must 


be ther judgment of every religionist. One might say 
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that the relation of religion to war is like that of the 
Red Cross Society to war. The Red Cross Society 
from its very constitution cannot desire war; for its spirit 
is to give help, whether to friend or enemy without res- 
pect to differences of race or creed, in time of sickness 
or physical disability. So with religion. It stands for 
benevolence, philanthropy and the saving of men, and so 
it is but natural that it should have nothing to do with 
war. And yet when men are in trouble or distress, it is 
the part of religion to render all assistance in its power 
quite apart from all differences in men’s condition. This 
then is the way in which we may think of the relation 
between religion and war, that it directly has nothing what- 
ever to do with it. But the nation stands as a sort of 
mediator between them, causing a relationship to spring up 
between them. Who then should carry on a war? Certain- 
ly not religion. There have in past history been not a few 
wars which took their origin from religion, but in my judg- 
ment this could only be due to an utter misconception of 
religion itself. It is the nation that carries on war, and it 
wages it from the inevitable necessity of self-protection. I 
ask, is not this present war one of self-defence? The nation 
goes to war to preserve its own existence. It is a matter of 
life and death. There are occassions in which nothing is 


more vitally related to the rise or fall of a nation than war, 
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But as I said in the beginning, religion has an indis- 
solvable relation to the nation, from which it follows that 
religionists, who owe so much to the nation, should do all 
in their power when a nation regards itself as under oblt- 
gation to wage war. The following diagrams may illus- 
trate what I mean viz. that religion and war, while them- 
selves unrelated, are brought into relation with each other 
through the nation :— 

(1) Religion War 

ag ana 


Nation 


(2) Religion 
y 


Nation 


a 
War 


But here we must exercise great care to determine 
whether war is merely a war of personal interest or in 
the cause of righteousness. If a nation should be wag- 
ing a war for a selfish purpose such as the taking away 
of the possessions of another by violence, or merely to 
gratify a personal spite, it would be the duty of true 
religionists to do all in their power to prevent such a war,: 
and if their advice be despised to do as Hakui Shukusei,: 
the ancient Chinese sage, who, when his words of warning: 


were unheeded, refused thereafter to eat the millet of his: 
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Own country, retired from all connection with the state 
into the solitude of Mount Shuyo and perished, rather than 
abandon his principles. 

But what of the present war? Is it one of personal 
ambition? or one in the interests of humanity and right? 
I need not tell you what you already know, that this is 
a war for which our nation has no occasion to feel 
ashamed before the whole universe. And so I believe that 
Japanese religionists in spite of all their differences should 
at this time of national crisis unite with all their’ heart 
and might in the service of their country. We have no 
need at this time to follow the example of Hakui Shukusei. 

I have heard that in a certain corner of Europe this 
is said to bea religious war. Whether this be a made-up- 
story, a surmise, or a definite plan to interfere with a: 
just settlement of the dispute, it matters not—all I can 
say is that it is indeed a most preposterous fabrication. 
This is not, ladies and gentlemen, a war of race with race, 
or religion with religion; it is a war between two nations. 
Our nation is fighting for its life. If in this war there had 
been the slightest religious meaning, it would have been: | 
quite impossible for this religions Congress to be conven- 
ed. For such a multitude of religionists representing 
almost all the great faiths of the world to meet together 


here to-day as we are, in unity of spirit and purpose, is 
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abundant evidence that this is a war between nations as 
such and has no relation whatever to differences of religion. 
I trust that the report of our gathering to-day may speed- 


ily find its way round the world.” (Applause). 


> >-e-4 << — 


Rev. Serran Oucnt (Buddhist). 


“Tadies and Gentlemen :— 

In ancient times Germany and Russia had a 
most unfortunate experience with the yellow race, and so 
from one point of view one need not wonder that they 
are afraid of the “ Yellow Peril.” There is a proverb to 
the effect that a person who has been burned while eat- 
ing hot soup, forever afterwards blows his food, even 
though it be cold fish. However that can hardly be the 
practice of a wise man. It should not be forgotten that 
among the yellow races inhabiting the continent of Asia 
three exist some striking differences. Though they be 
yellow, they are not all alike. What the Chinese call the 
Western and Northern barbarians living north and West of 
the Great Wall in China, if compared with the Chinese, 
Coreans and Japanese living on the south and east of that 


boundary, although all yellow races, differ as greatly in 
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disposition and social customs as do the white races from 
one another. The Russians, English, French and Ameri- 
‘cans have no more characteristic differences than have 
these various yellow races. The Mongolians living north 
of the Great Wall have from ancient times been a wild, 
fierce and cruel race, and the ancestors of the Chinese, Co- 
rean and Japanese people have suffered untold ills at their 
hands, so that they too have good reason to fear the yel- 
low peril. (The speaker here gave a detailed history of 
those northern barbarians, showing the terrible devasta- 
tions they wrought in China and neighboring states, which 
led finally to the building of the Great Wall of China to 
keep them out, and showed how they then proceeded to 
work like havoc in Europe). About 670 years ago Genghis 
Khan, the great Mongol chieftain crossed the Caucasus 
and came to blows with the Russian soldiery. This was 
without doubt the commencement of the ‘Yellow Peril” 
among the European races. His son took Moscow and 
advanced to Poland. The Poles joined forces with the 
Germans and fought desperately, but in vain. They then 
advanced into Austria and Italy, and after laying waste a 
large part of Europe they established that great Mongol 
Empire extending over both Europe and Asia. Can we 
therefore be surprised that the Germans dread the “ Yel- 


low Peril”? From the beginning of our history as a nation 
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we never passed through such a terrible ordeal as when 
we too were threatened with a Mongolian invasion, ,but 
happily by the intervention of Heaven, we were delivered 
from this awful calamity. And yet we must not forget 
that this peril which threatened us was a yellow and not 
a white peril. 

But to look upon all the nations of Asia as if they 
were one and the same is surely a historical blunder. If 
we inquire what has become of those northern barbarians 
of fearful memory, we find that the greater portion of 
them has become part and parcel of the Russian Empire, 
and the very small remnant are under French and English 
‘urisdiction—in other words all are practically under the 
sway of the white races. Of the independent yellow 
races now in Asia, there are only China, Japan, Corea, 
Persia and Siam. What is their present status? Persia 
is sandwiched in between England and Russia, and Siam 
between France and England, so tight that they cannot 
move. The only ones that still have some freedom of 
movement are China, Japan and Corea. Where then is 
there ground for the white races to be filled with such 
terror at the yellow races? Who are the lineal descend- 
ants of those fierce people who inflicted such dire calami- 
ties upon our ancestors, but present day Russians? Are 


they not rather the “peril” of both the white and the 
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yellow races? Well did Napoleon say—“the Russians 
are a yellow race with a white skin.” It may savor of 
pride for me to say so, but I believe that we Japanese 
are a white race with a yellow skin, and Europeans need 
not be afraid of us. | 

They say that recently a great many curious people 
have been finding their way to Japan. The great Lama 
of Thibet came and the Buddhists made a great fuss over 
him. When a Chinese prince comes, it is said the Japan- 
ese give him a very cordial reception. When an Indian 
prince visits us, it is said that he has had some secret 
conference with the Japanese authorities. Then comes a 
Persian Prime Minister, and he is féted. Or a Japanese 
teacher goes to become a private tutor in the home of 
some Oriental noble. The implication is that all this has 
a sinister meaning. And so when such rumors go abroad, 
a sudden terror seizes those who have conjured up the 
“yellow peril.” But why should the western world be so 
afraid of our country? Our country has in recent years 
seen marvellous progress in almost every line, and the 
influence of our progress has indeed reached China and 
Corea. So when Japan takes the leadership of these other 
nations it is hard, I suppose, to say what the outcome will 
be. But Japan has become what she has in modern times, 


not by the yellow, but by the white races. She has been 
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Europeanized. In other words, under the cover of a 
yellow skin, we are doing the work of the white races. 
No matter what the advance Japan witnesses in the future, 
1 should like the world to feel at ease on this point—she 
can never be guilty of the atrocities of the ancient Mon- 
gols. It may be that some will say they do not want to 
see Japan take rank side by side with the nations of 
Europe, but why? = Surely no noble-spirited white race 
would say that for any one to make a man of his own 
son, he must eithér kill, cripple or retard the development 
of his neighbor's son. This is a sentiment that does not 
come from the races that are white within and without, but 
only from the yellow race with a white skin. However 
we don’t propose to distract ourselves over their vertigo. 

I wish next to speak of religion in relation to war. I 
may say that Japan has never waged a war in the interest 
of religion or that had any direct religious significance. 
In ancient times when Japan was at war with China, 
Tokimune Hojo sent an envoy to China to bring back a 
distinguished priest called Mugaku Sogen Senshu whom 
he appointed over the temple Kenchdji at Kamakura, 
and who later built the temple Engakuji. There were 
many other similar cases in the Kamakura era. The 
distinction between war and religion has always been 


understood in this country. You remember the well- 
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known instance of the Mongol priest who was sent over 
here to Japan to try by religion to secure a victory which 
the Mongols had failed to win by war. Before starting 
for Japan he was royally entertained by the Mongol chief, 
who specially charged him to try the peaceful artifice of 
relizion to bring those Japanese to terms. He came. 
How was he received? It was argued on our side that 
if religion was good for the people in Ghen, it is good 
for the Japanese, and so though knowing the purpose for 
which this priest came, he was welcomed, and was made 
the head priest of the Kenchdji at Kamakura, the residence 
of the Shogun, and later, on the invitation of the Emperor, 
he was set over the Nanzenji in Kyoto. 

On the other hand when his eighteen year old 
disciple went back to Ghen to study with a famous priest, 
as soon as it was found out that he was the disciple of 
the man who had gone to make the Japanese surrender 
but had later accepted appointment at the hands of the 
Emperor of Japan, it was said that they had no place 
for the disciple of such a traitor, and he was put on the 
rack for torturing criminals, together with the elderly 
priest who had accompanied him. | 

The latter succumbed, but the former being young 
and strong recovered from the effects of the torture, and 


escaped to the mountains where for ten years he lived 
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in solitude amid many hardships and wrote a book of 
poems in which his tale is told. 

From things like this it may be seen that Japan has 
been in the habit of distinguishing clearly between religion 
and war. I hope then that it will be remembered: that 
Japan has never. waged a religious war, and that the 
successor to those Mongols who wrought such havoc 
among the Chinese, Coreans and Japanese as well as 
Europeans of old is no other than modern Russia—and 


that therefore if there be a “ Yellow Peril,” it is Russia. 


> Oded —— 


Rev. Remcat Sarpata (ShzZozst). 


“Ladies and. Gentlemen :— 

After such an array of speakers have 
appeared before you and spoken so admirably there re- 
mains little for.me to say. I am an old man and can 
say little anyway, but still would venture to crave your 
indulgence for a few minutes. J hope I may be able to 
finish my little speech as successfully as our brave soldiers 
crossed the Yalu river. 

I had the honor of being preseut with Mr. Kozaki at 


the Parliament of Religions held in Chicago several years 
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ago. In some ways the gathering of to-day reminds me 
of it very much. Between 2000 and 3000 people met to- 
gether then, representing the different religions of the 
world and conferred with one another in the most harmo- 
nious manner possible. 

Our meeting to-day is no doubt a product. of the 
times, but none the less a subject for mutual congratula- 
tion. A few years ago Japan’saw a small gathering of 
religionists, but it could not compare at all with that of to- 
day either in numbers or far-reaching significance. The 
fact that we have advanced to a point where the followers 
of different religions can meet in such unity of spirit must 
be regarded [| think as a product of the present national 
crisis, and a new note in the religious world in harmony 
with the progress of the age, 

The present war is waged for no other purpose. what- 
ever than the preservation of the safety of the Empire 
and the eternal peace of the Far East.. But, there are 
those who contend that it is a war due to racial and re- 
ligious animosities. Such is an utterly perverse construc- 
tion put upon this war of righteousness which our Empire 
is now carrying on. 

Among all the noble men that are now fighting for 
their country and the peace of the East, from the Generals 


down to the humblest soldiers, whether in the army or 
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navy, there is not one animated by such a spirit. If we 
look for the hidden springs from which have flowed their 
courage and valor that are now the cynosure of the world, 
they are to be found in that growth of the centuries 
which we call ‘Yamato Damashii” (Japanese spirit), and 
in the righteous indignation which followed the retrocession 
of the Liaotung Peninsula at the close of the China-Japan 
war ten years ago. And so it has nothing whatever to 
do with racial or religious antagonisms. 

Unfortunately religionists have hitherto viewed one 
another with mutual suspicion and distrust, but this has 
arisen largely from mutual misunderstandings. The watch- 
word of Christianity is love, of Buddhism—benevolence, 
of Shintoism-—sincerity. The words are different, but their 
spirit and force for the uplifting of humanity are one. 
So the reason why there has not been union is not in the 
religions themselves, but in the narrow views of religionists. 
Not only is it impossible for such one-sided religionists to 
fulfil their manifest duty of promoting the virtue and 
happiness of men, but they show that they have already 
lost the power of awakening religious faith in their fel- 
lows. In proportion to the number of such will be the 
disposition to appeal to such sentiments as find expression 
in the “ Yellow Peril.” It is therefore the duty of the 


adherents of the three religions represented here to-day 
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to away with such erroreous views and unite in spirit for 
the uplifting of the nation. As Chinese scarlet takes on 
a different hue when woven into Japanese brocade, so 
though Buddhism and Christianity both are foreign religi- 
ons, it is a subject for rejoicing that they have both become 
Japanized. Let us give three cheers for the Emperor and 
the Religious Congress.—ZLanzai/ Banzai! Banzai!” 
On the completion of Mr. Shibata’s address a piano 
and violin duet again floated out from the corner of the 
hall over the vast audience. When the applause had 
subsided, the Rev. Wm. Imbrie, D. D. an American Mis- 
sionary, mounted the rostrum and proceeded with the 


following address, interpreted by the Rev. K. Ibuka M. A. 


Rev. Dr. Wittiam Imprie (Christian. ) 


“It is thought advisable that 1 read a translation of 
the resolution already presented. I need not say that | 
do so with pleasure: 

‘The war now being waged between Japan and Russia 
has for its object, on the part of Japan, the security of 
the empire and the permanent peace of the East. It is 
carried on in the interests of justice, humanity and the 


civilization of the world. With differences between races. 
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or religions. it has nothing whatever to do. We, there- 
fore, meeting together without distinction of race or 
religion, agree that we will endeavor to publish to the 
world, each in a manner accordant with the methods ob- 
served in the religious body to which he belongs, the real _ 
purpose of the present war as now described. We also 
express a most earnest desire for the speedy accomplish- 
ment of an honourable peace.’ 

One of the statements in the resolution which is 
presented to us for adoption is this: ‘With differences 
of race or religion the war has nothing whatever to do.’ 
That this is true I am sure we all believe. But how may 
we prove it? What shall I say to the man who questions 
its truth? 

In the years to come the student will read the story 
of the Era of Meiji; and he will find it to be a story bright 
with great achievements. But-as he turns its pages he 
will find none brighter than the one that tells him how 
the Emperor gave to the nation his gift of the Constitu- 
tion. In that Constitution there is embodied the priceless 
principle of civil and religious freedom. When therefore 
the questioner asks me whether or not this war is a war 
for the supremacy of race over race and religion over 
religion, I will point to the Constitution; which is the gift, 


of the Emperor, which is the crown jewel of the nation, 
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and which is sacred. And [ will tell him too that a war 
for the security of the empire can not be one to trample 
on the Constitution. 

That is a proof written on the sky; but there is also 
one written on the earth. Our meeting together here to- 
day, without distinction of race or religion, is in itself a 
proof. Some of us are Japanese and some are foreigners; 
different races. Some of us are Buddhists, some Shintoists, 
some Christians; different religions. If this war were a 
war for the supremacy of race and religion, we could not 
meet thus together. If the armies of Japan now in. Man- 
churia were there for the suppression of Buddhism, no 
Buddhist could be here; if they were there for the sup- 
pression of Christianity, no Christian. But what is true 
here in Tokyo is also true of every city in the empire: 
there is no city in Japan were such a meeting as this 
might not be held; and if all Japan, east and west, north 
and south, should meet in some great amphitheatre among 
the mountains, the same would still be true. No, the war 
is not one for the supremacy of race and religion. If it 
were, it would drive us all asunder? But it does not 
drive us asunder. It draws us all together. It binds us 
all together as men, as we have never been bound to- 
gether before. 

What, then, is the object of the war? There are 
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two objects. 

First, the security of the empire. And is a war 
necessary for that? No one can look at the map and, 
remembering the course of Russia in recent years, answer 
No. It is‘just as certain that the course of Russia is a 
peril to Japan, as it is certain that when the dark shadow 
of the great world steals across the face of the moon, 
the silver moon will be eclipsed. The war is necessary 
for the security of the empire; and the security of the 
empire is the first and foremost object of the war. 

The second is the permanent peace of the East. And 
is that endangered also? To that question I have only 
to repeat what | have just said concerning the course of 
Russia. But there are some in other lands who tell us 
that when Japan says ‘For the permanent peace of the 
East,’ what she really means is this: That when the 
present war is ended, she will take to herself the place 
of leadership in China; stir up the anti-foreign spirit lurk- 
ing there; and then set all the East in hostile array 
against the West. Is that true? 

Standing in the present, I can not point to facts that 
lie hidden in the future. That is impossible. But stand- 
ing in the present I can recall the past; and the past of 
a nation, just as truly as that of a man, is an index of its 


purpose for the future. What then of the past? Only a 
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few years ago all the world was troubled over China. For 
reasons that are now more evident than they were then, 
no nation had so hard a place to fill as Japan. And how 
did she fill it? Can any one say that in all that trying 
time she was ever derelict in the performance of her 
duty? Must: not every one say that she was scver 
derelict? And who then has a right to insinuate that in 
the future Japan will be less enlightened, less broad-mind- 
éd, less honourable; less humane, léss a friend of the 
civilization of the world, than she was in the day when her 
army marched to the relief of foreigners beleagured: in 
Peking? No, when Japan says, ‘The permanent peace 
of the East,’ she does not mean the East in arms against. 
the civilization of the world. 

I have been speaking someivhat confidently ; and with 
good reason, [| think. But I can say something more 
that makes my confidence still more confident. Recently 
I had the honour of an interview with Count Katsura. 
The subject of the conversation was precisely what is 
declared in the resolution which I have just read. He 
told me that the objcct of the war is the security of the’ 
empire and the permanent peace of the East; and that 
with differences of race or religion the war ‘has nothing to 
do. Then he said,” “ What I say, I say not as an individu. 


al only ; I say it as Prime Minister also.” Then he added, 
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“And in what I say I am speaking the mind of the Em- 
peror.” Therefore it is that I am doubly confident. 

May I say one thing more? Something perhaps not 
directly connected with the purpose of this meeting; but 
something which I have had in mind ever since the war 
began. Ever since the war began I have been repeating 
to myself the old familiar splendid story of little Greece. 
Of little Greece contending with, of little Greece victorious 
over, the vast empire of Persia. And all for what? For 
the security of Greece and for the permanent peace of 
Europe. And as the war goes on, the analogy seems to 
be completing itself with a strange exactness. Already 
Japan has had her Salamis. In the loyalty, the courage, 
the discipline of her armies, there is abundant promise that 
she is to win her crown of Plataea. It may be that there 
is still in store for her Thermopylae. And who can doubt 
that if needs be she will, without a word, Zave her Ther- 
mopylae. For she has myriads more of soldiers in her 
ranks like those who perished beneath the waters in the 
Sea of Japan, rather than surrender.” And if Japan does 
have her Thermopylae, then the analogy will be complete. 
For then there will be written on some mountain pass in 
Manchuria, something like the immortal words written on 
the rock at Thermopylae :—“ Stranger, go tell Sparta that 


we lie here, obedient to Sparta’s laws.” And all for what? 
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For the security of the empire and the permanent peace 
of the East.” (Prolonged applause). 


Congratulatory. 


Mr. Yuxto Ozaxt, Mayor of the city of Tokyo ( for- 
merly Minister of Education), was then called upon and 
offered the following words of congratulation :— 

“I have just been introduced as the Mayor of the city, 
but as | am by no means a distinguished occupant of the 
chair of the mayoralty, I shall speak to you in the capacity 
of a private citizen. 

I consider it a great honor to be called upon to 
say a few words in a religious congress like this, so  in- 
stinct with the living spirit of that broad catholicity and 
fairmindedness which characterize the present war. As 
the Rev. Mr. Kozaki said a few moments ago, our country 
stands for the policy of the open door in commerce, 
politics and religion, while Russia represents the closed 
door in all these great departments of international life. 
There is only one place in which Japan has adopted the 
policy of the closed door and that is at Port Arthur. 
(Applause and laughter). 
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Here our brave men have done noble deeds such as 
have never been done before, as history shows. I doubt 
whether the like will ever be done again, unless by 
Japanese ! 

At a time like this when in one quarter of the world 
there are those who labor under an illusion ve. the signifi- 
cance of this war, I think it surely a good omen that you 
should hold such a Congress, In the circular issued pre- 
paratory to this Congress occur the words—‘it is our 
duty as a people to be at one among ourselves in the 
defence of our common rights:—and to strengthen the 
ties which bind us to other states. We should endeavor 
to make it clear abroad, that the war is not a conflict of 
race against race or of religion against religion, but one 
entered into solely for the rightful interests of Japan ; and 
at home, while using every proper means to bind the 
whole nation together as one man in its struggle to secure 
an honorable peace, they should be forward in efforts to 
to discountenance any spirit of extreme nationalism or of 
animosity between religions. Is not this beautiful lan- 
guage? I have nothing but admiration for the spirit that 
prompted it. If it were not the language of religionists, 
I should doubt its sincerity and think it merely a style of 
advertising which would not be realized at all in fact. But 


when I remember the undoubted standing of those met 
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together to-day responsible for this Congress, I believe that 
the performance will be in excess of the promise. I offer 


my most sincere congratulations.” (AA/p/ause). 


—— 


BaroN SeENGE, Governor of the Tokyo Metropolitan 
District then spoke as follows :— 

‘‘T did not come to-day intending to speak to you in my 
capacity of Governor, but in my private capacity as an in- 
dividual. For in the past I had a very intimate connection 
with religion*. And so it seems more fitting for me to speak 
to you as a private individual. I mean to speak very briefly 
to you, yet it may be that some words may come from Sen- 
ge the Governor as well as Senge the man. 

In this war there is not one of our brave soldiers at 
the front who has not deserved well of his country. In a 
poem I once wrote it ‘says as the grass all bends low be- 
fore the breeze, so all falls before the prowess of the Im- 
perial flag.’ ‘Thus our Imperial arms carry all before them. 
But the war is not over yet. Yet that a great victory 
will crown the valor of our army and navy much sooner 
than has been expected, I have not a doubt. If we would 
seek to know the attitude of the nation towards the men 


in the field, from whose minds they surely have the respon- 


* He was formerly the head priest of the famous Shinto Shrines at 


Izumo—Translator. 
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sibility of removing all cause for anxiety regarding their 
loved ones left behind, we find that ever since the war 
began, there is no part of the country from one end of 
it to the other that has not organized under a great variety 
of names its societies for the assistance of the families of 
the men at the front. And so whether those gone to the 
war or those laboring at their respective callings at 
home—all are moved by the same patriotism, leaving 
nothing further to be desired. I cannot express the joy 
that thrills me as | observe this perfect union of the whole 
nation. At such a time for religionists also to unite toge- 
ther as one in such a congress as this is matter for pro- 
found rejoicing. When the men now fighting at the front 
hear of this gathering, what new courage will it inspire 
within their breasts! My heart swells at the thought. 

As Mr.—shall I not say Mayor Ozaki—said a few 
moments ago, if the announcement of this gathering had 
only been a big advertisement, it would indeed have been 
of small value, but when I reflect that it is the work of 
religious men, earnest men such as are before me, whose 
deeds exceed their words, I rejoice. And so now as 
Governor I wish to say a few words to you. I believe 
that the progress of society in civilization must depend 
upon the power of religion. I do not want you to think 


I say this simply because I formerly occupied a religious 
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post. I assure you I do not so speak. The men dis- 
tinguished in our religious history were not men who 
contented themselves with expounding the future, but who 
contributed directly to the happiness of men here and now 
in this present world; and I shall be safe in saying that 
our country has attained its present civilization through 
their lives and labors. As they so served their country, 
what I desire of you in the present most of all is this. 
Whether at the close of the war or during its progress, 
I hope you will continue to give the dead honorable burial 
and pray for the repose of their souls, erect monuments 
of the war, and pray for victory to crown our arms. ‘These 
are all good and I hope they will not be neglected. But 
what I specially desire is that as memorials of the war, 
you will encourage manly sports and such industries as 
forestry, laying out pastures for the rearing of live stock, 
starting new manufactures, or other public works that will 
promote the good of the nation. If this be done it will be 
laying the foundation for an ever increasing prosperity for 
our country. This is my special request that you religious 
men encourage this in every way you can. I believe you 
will do more than I ask. As you know, error easily 
spreads. As one result of the cry for economy on account 
of the war the tendency has been to go to a negative ex- 


treme, employers closing up their places of work and 
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employees thrown out of employment. This must be due 
to a misunderstanding of the real meaning of economy. 
While our soldiers are fighting with all heroism laying 
down their lives for their country, we at home should 
rather be more diligent than ever in doing the work that 
falls to us. Happily the number of persons in this metro- 
politan district who have gone to the extreme indicated 
is very small, and it gives me great joy as Governor. 
If you sympathize with what I have said I trust you will 
exert yourselves to the utmost to carry it into practice. 
Please do not think I am using this as an opportunity for 
airing my opinions. J believe you all entertain similar 
hopes to my own, only in double measure, and I trust you 
will use the influence which you as religionists have in en- 
deavouring to inspire others with them not only here but 
everywhere throughout the Empire. I have taken a great 
deal of time to say little that you can lay hold of to profit, 
but I rejoice in to-day’s gathering not only for your sake 


but for that of the nation.” (Great applause). 


Rev. K. Senuma, a representative of the Greek 
Church, and Rev. J. Murata of the Tendai sect of 
Buddhists then read congratulatory addresses. Three 
cheers having been given for the Emperor the Congress 


broke up at six o'clock amid mutual felicitations. 
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